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TO THE EDITOR OF THB NEW ENGLASD FARMER. 


ROSES. 
Linovean Botanic Garden, Flushing, 
near New Work, Nov. 19, 1827, 

T. G. Fessenvex, Esg.—In perusing the Eu- 
ropean publications of recent date you have with- 
out doubt perceived that among the number of 
beautiful new Roses which have been introduced 
from China and India, and the hybrids which 
have been produced from them, the Rosa Grevillii 
or Greville Rose has been particularly noticed for 
its remarkable properties. Some cursory remarks 
were made 2 few months since in our public pa- 
pers relative to this Rose; but probably no better 
description could be given than to quote the state- 
ments published in Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine, 
and in the Transactions of the London Horticul- 


tural Society. In the 4th No. of Loudon’s Maga-j| [It was found that acrid ulcers, often containing 
zine, page 467, the fcllowing description is given | 


in a letter from a gentleman to the Editor: “ You 
will no doubt recollect the shoot I showed you of 
my Greville Rose, which grew eighteen feet in a 
few weeks. It is now in bloom and is the most 
singular curiosity of all the Rose tribe that has 
come under my observation. It grows on an E. 
by N. aspect, on the gable end of my house, cov- 
ering above 100 feet square, with more than a 
hundred trusses of bloom. Some of them lave 
more than fifty buds in a cluster. and the whole 
will average about thirty in a truss, so that the 
amount of flower buds is little short of 3000. But 
the most astonishing curiosity is the variety of 
colours produced onthe buds at first opening, 
white, light blush, deeper blush, light red, darker 
red and purple, all on the same clusters.” In the 
seport of the Horticultural Society of London, for 
the month of June 1826, the following remarks 
are mude. ‘Rosa Grevillii in a single fasciculus 
of flowers are roses of every shade of purple and 
from white to the darkest tint; it is one of the 
handsomest of climbing roses.” 

After these statements any further description 
from me is deemed unnecessary, and I will merely 
semark that it is the strongest rose in its growth. 
and the most rapid in the formation of long vigor- 
ous shoots that I have ever seen, and will very 
speedily cover a large space. I have succeeded 
during the past season in rearing about 150 young, 
vigorous plants, one half of which have already 
been disseminated throughout the Union. The 
present collection of Roses of all the different 
kinds cultivated at this establishment, exceeds six 
hundred varictics, about 500 of which are enume- 
rated in the catalogues, the others having been re- 
seived since their publication. In this number are 
included about 169 varieties of Chinese and India 
soses and their hybrids. 

The whole are regularly labelled agreeably to 
the catalogue, which affords tothe amateur at the 
time of their flowering, an opportunity of contrast- 
ing their comparative beauties, and at that perio: 
most forcibly brings to mind the poetical descrip- 
tions of what is termed in oriental climes, “ The 
Feaet of Roses.” Yours, most respectfally, 

WM. PRINCE. 


The following letter was directed to a gentle- : 

man who has frequently laid us under obligations 
for useful articles, to be inserted in the New Eng- 

\land Farmer, and by him sent to us for publica- 
tion :— 

Dear Sin,—As the new and rapidly extending 
disease, called the Foot Rot, which was introduc- 
ed among our sheep by those recently imported 
from Saxony, has bid defiance to the efforts of the 
farmer to eradicate it—I enclose an account of 
the mode of treating this fatal disorder, in Great 
Britain, Hich I recently noticed in the New 
Monthly Magazine of 1820. : 

Having shown it to a gentleman, whose Merino 
sheep had caught the complaint from a few of the 
Saxon breed, which were purchased in 1825, he 
observed, that some experiments had been made 
upon them, by paring the hoof and applying blue 
vitriol, during last summer, with favorable results. 





| maggots, were concealed under the hoof, and he) 
therefore had confidence in the English remedy, | 
and should apply it to his flock. He recommends| 
that the hoof should be thoroughly cut away, so} 
as to entirely expose the ulcers, and when wash-| 
ed clean with strong soap suds, the “drying wash” 
to be applied. 

The feet of the sheep, which are lame, should 
be often examined, and the knife and liquid freely 
applied, and there is little doubt the disorder can 
thus be cured. The diseased sheep should be 
separated from those that are healthy. H. A. 


Foot Rot in Sheep. 


“In the report of the Merino flock of the ear! of | 
Lismore, by the Rev. Thomas Radcliff—it is re-| 
marked, that ‘the flock is almost wholly free from 
lameness ; and that this is principally owing to| 
frequently paring the hoofs.’ The drying wash | 
used by the shepherd, when needful, is thus com- 
posed :—‘take blue vitriol, white vitriol, rock or 
roche alum, and verdigris, of each three ounces ; 
rub them together in a mortar, and add one quart 
of scalding vinegar; stir it well, and cover it 
down to cool—then add half a pint of spirits of 
turpentine, and half a pint of spirits of wine, and 
cork it up ina clean stone bottle. It is a good 
wash for pinches and recent bruises, and all in 
cipient inflammations.’ ”—Eng.WV.M. M. for 1820. 








THE LOCUST. 

A writer in the American Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing account of his manner of raising this use. 
ful tree :—“J had procured a quantity of the Lo- 
cust seeds, (Black Locust, so called,) with the 
intention of planting them early last spring. The 
hackwardness of the season prevented my doing 
so at the time intended, and my numerous avoca- 
tions thereafter caused me to forget that those 
seeds were in my possession, until the I&th of 
June, when late as it was, I determined to experi- 
ment with them. According to the directions 
given in the letter referred to, I poured boiling 
water on the seeds, and suffered them to remain 
in the same water for twelve or fourteen hours, 
throwing away the few light seeds that rose to 
the surface thereof. My gardener, (a soldier of 





FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. | 





the revolution) had previously prepared a bed {or 
the reception of the seeds, and on the morniag ot 
the 19th of June, ie drilled them in, four or five 
inches apart—covering them lightly—the rows 
ubaut a foot apart; every seed, I think, vegetated 
In a few days they appeared above ground, and 
so rapid a growth of trees I never before saw.—- 
On the 23d of August following, | counted 500 
vigorous young trees, some of which measured in 
height twenty-six inches, and not any of them 
short of twenty inches. There was great unifor- 
mity in the size of the trees. I have only to add, 
that a small quantity of refuse mortar which had 
been prepared early in the spring for plaistering 
a house, had been strewed upon the bed in which 
the Locust seeds were drilled.” 


HORSES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Among the means of increasing the nationa! 
wealth of the South American States, it was al. 
‘vays considered that the sale of cattle and horses 
would produce a valuable income. The horses, 
however, scemto be worth nothing. An officer of 
the Navy writes to the Editor of the American 
Farmer—“I am confident that there is not 4 
horse or mare in Chili or Peru that would sell fo: 
one hundred dollars. I have not seen one which 
could, if in the United States, bring sixty dollars. 
I have bought a saddle horse from Mendoza, one 
of the handsomest that I have seen here, and gave 
ten doubloons for him, which is the highest price 
going; but really in Maryland he would not sel! 
for sixty dollars ; and this horse has been brought 
over the Cordilleras to Valparaiso 400 miles, and 





from thence here by water, from 12 to 15 days’. 


sail.” 


SILK. 

The Editor of the Pennsylvania Village Record 
has seen specimens of Sewing Silk made by the 
daughters of Jas. Woolaston, Esq. They made, 
from about 800 worms, 100 skeins. For evennegs 
of thread, and delicacy of colouring, it would beat 
a favorable comparison with Italian or French 
silk. Some have supposed that, feeding the silk 
worm could not be profitable, uatil intricate ma- 
chinery and rare skill in the manufacture of silk 
goods, should be introdaced here. It.is not so— 
near a million of dollars a year of the article, iy 
the simple form of sewing silk, as easily made as 
shoe thread, is annually imported. As to the rest, 
if the raw material be produced abundantly, man- 
ufactories wil! rise up of course. The editor hag 
still a thousand or two of the Italian mulberry to 
give away. «They are not large, being of this 
year’s growth, and can be taken in a handkerchiof. 
A hundred will be given to each person sending. 
The roots are fine an] vigorous. Application 
should be made within two weeks, 1f possible, at 
his garden, at Spriagville,a mile below Weet 
Chester, Pa.— Baltimore Patriot. 

FISH FOOD FOR COWS. 

The Medical Intelligencer states, that about Gf. 
ty cows live principally on fresh fish, at Province- 
town, Cape Cod, Mass. The town is a body of 
sand, containing no vegetable but a little beack 
grass, which partially serves in some places te 
form a surface sufficiently firm to prevent its beim 
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blown away or changed with every strong wind | 
like a shifting sandbar at the mouth of a river. 


The houses are set on piles, that the wind and | 


earth and the atmosphere have upon the different 


substances; the vegetable tending to the surface | 
and to evaporation, and the fossil tending to the| 





= 
and mangers of the barn “where every plant. 
good and noxious, has left its seeds.” It has 
been found by experiment that many, and it is pro- 


sand may pass under them, instead of covering earth; by such an application they act upon each bably the case with most kinds of grass, that they 


them. The inhabitants of the place live by taking | 
fish; many boats come in daily, when the weather | 
permits, and dress their fish on the shore. The | 
cows come, after cropping what little grass the! 
place affords, to finish their dinner om animal food. | 
They devour the heads, back-bones and offals of 
the fish, without leaving a particle behind for the 

cats or crows. Notwithstanding this convenient 

diet for their cows, it is said the proprietors of 
Provincetown must abandon the privilege of keep- 

ing them, ox account of their destroying the grass, | 
which is so useful in giving the bipeds something 

like a solid surface to live on.—Visit. and Tel. 


Extracts from “An Address to the Socicty of the 
Counties of Hampshire, Franklin, and Hamnp- 
den, for the promotion of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Aris. By Hon. Marx Doonitrue.” 
industry is the great source of individual and 

national prosperity. The best mode of applying 

it to relieve the wants and necessities of society is 
the grand secret which should engage the atten- 
tion of men in their progress to wealth and dis- 
tinction. [t is a trite remark, that whatever is 
worth doing is worth well doing. This is pre-| 
eminently true in the business of agriculture.— 

The farmer who grasps at more land for inprove- | 

ment than he can cultivate to advantage, pursues | 

a mistaken policy ; some portion of it must run to | 

waste. If a debt has accrued in the acquisition 

the chance is against him that the avails of his 
labor will ere long find their way into the pocket 
of a mortgagee uader a fore-closure. ‘The idle 
and slovenly farmer is at best but a co-tenant, in 
his crops, with the beasts which are continually 
preying upon them, and with the basest vegeta- 
bles in the freehold possession. He who contents 
himself year after year with fifteen or twenty 
gundred of hay, or twenty hushels of corn upon 
an acre of his best laud, lacks the skill or industry 
of the progperous farmer. There has been great 
neglect in providing those enriching substances 
which are peculiarly nutritious to the vegetable 
kingdom. The labor of a single day in providing 
gompost, under advantageous circumstances, when 
properly applied, will do more in filling your 
barns and corn-cribs, than four times the labor 
spent upon a poor and barren soil. The farmer 
should learn the defects in the soil which he cul- 
tivates, and what can best be applied to cure those 
defects and increase its fertility. If vour lands 
are too moist, add that which will render thom 
tess moist—for marshy ground it is foun! that 


gand is the best manure ; if your lands are too. 


dry, of not sufficient capacity to retain moisture, 
apply ihe gleanings from your ditches and marsh- 
es ; if your lands are too adhesive, apply marl and 
ashes ; if there is an excess of calcareous earth, 
savs Sir John Sinclair, “ apply sand and clay ; to 
soils with acids or salt of iron, apply calcareous 
earth.” By a combination of these, a manure is 


other in the best possible mode to give life and 
energy to vegetation. When the manuring is by 
turning under a green crop, a slight dressing with 
gypsum or lime is highly beneficial. Upon those 
lands where you do not use the plough after a 
dressing of vegetable mannre, to apply immediate- | 
ly a small portion of the fossil, produces a more 
rapid decomposition of the vegetable and an in- 
corporation with the soil most conducive to the 
growth of a healthy vegetation. 

In tillage land it is believed to be a common 
fault that the earth is not turned to a sufficient | 
depth. I am aware that different opinions prevail | 
on this subject ; but from well tested experiments 
which have been made, it has been satisfactorily 
proved that shallow ploughing is injurious—the 
root of the plant cannot procure the requisite 
nourishment. ‘To make the earth productive, it is 
essential that the atmosphere act upon it, and the 
more earth which comes under the influence of 
heat and cold and atmospheric moisture, the more 
invigorating power is given to it to sustain a lux- 
uriant growth. Again, by this method of culture, 
the earth absorbs more water and retains its mois 
ture a greater length of time and at the same 
time is less liable to have water remain upon the 
surface. Many useful and well directed experi- 
ments have been made both in Europe and this, 
country in this branch of agriculture. In Flan- | 
ders deep ploughing has greatly improved their 


flourish upon soils where they are never found 
till they are sown asacrop. The red clover, al- 


‘though an exotic plant, has proved to be a most 


profitable grass here as well as in England, where 
it was introduced about two hundred and fifty 
years since from Holland. Such suspicions were 
entertained of its utility in England, that it did 
not gain a general use there till within fifty years. 
It is more beneficial to the soil than any of the 


|grasses. The principal cause of its fertilizing 
| properties is the broad leaf, which imbibes more 


nutriment from the atmosphere than any other.— 
It is, however, not durable; hence other grases 
should be cast with it in the seeding. Some of 
the best farmers in the northern States recom- 
mend the oat grass and orchard grass as the most 
suitable. ‘The more usual practice in this vicini- 
ty, has been, to sow the herds grass with it. The 
principal objection to this practice is that the clo- 
ver is mature for the scythe fifteen days earlier 
than the other grass, which affords double the 


-natriment, says Judge Buel, when cut in the seed, 


to what it does when cut in the flower. Perhaps 
no grass gives a better reward for cultivation 
than the herds grass ; it is indigenous ; so is the 
white clover and the red top, which afford, by at- 
tentive cultivation, rich and abundant pastures. 

I am well satisfied that more attention to the 
coltivation of Millet would prove profitable to the 
farmers of old Hampshire. ‘This grain is a native 


soil—it has been uniformly adopted there for|of India; it has for a long time been cultivated 
many years—no part of Europe is more fertile.—)| with great success and profit in the south of Eu- 
The horticulturists near London, plough their ;ope, and farther north than our latitude. Its pa 
lands a foot in depth—-no lands are more pro-'trons in the New England and the middle States 
ductive. ‘have found their reward in their attention to it.— 

Good fences are essential to the good manage-|To the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, Judge 
ment of a farm; to-say nothing of the additional | Washington says, “I have obtained this season, 
security to crops, or the time saved in being re- | (18923) forty tons from sixteen acres, of which only 
lieved from continued calls to remove from mis-' fyur had been manured; and my cattle of all sorts 
chief the trespassing herds, or the expense saved | prefer it to white or red clover or meadow hay.” 
in law-suits (which are often produced as a con-| Again, says Mr. Powel, of Philadelphia, “sheep 
sequence,) by providing exterior fences—there is | are particularly fond of millet grass, but not more 
great actual guin in partitioning your fields into|}so than horses and other stock.” It has been 
enclosures of moderate extent. The result of cal- cultivated to a considerable extent in the castern 
culation on this subject is that a given territory’ counties of this Commonwealth, and has very 
of forty or fifty acres, applied to pasturage, will | generally been approved by the farmers of Essex, 
support twenty per cent. more stoc’, when divid-! Middlesex and Worcester. It has been less rais 
ed into three or four separate enclosures, than ed within our limits and Berkshire, though some 
when in one general field. attention has been given to it in the western sec- 

The cultivation of the grasses is an important tion of the State. The soil best suited to it is a 
branch in the business of a practical farmer. Lin- light loam possessing a good degree of strength. 
nous has given us anaccount of not less than fifty | Upon such a soil, the seed which you will obtain 
different genera, which are cultivated in England. | will usually exceed, in value, a crop of oats upon 
|There may be as many found here; yct there are the same ground, though not over two thirds the 
comparatively but few cultivated as @ crop upon quantity; the greatest profit in the crop will be 
ithe lunds of the New England farmer. More atten- found, however, in the straw for fodder; and 
)tion in selecting such seeds as are adapted to the | should it never be used for farinaceous purposes 
‘different soils and to each other in the period of it would be found a profitable crop. Its effect in 
| their becoming mature for the scythe, would find | the destruction of weeds is much the same as that 
/its reward in the results produced. It is no uacom- lof red clover; it probably draws more nutriment 
| mon prospect when casting the eye upon the mead- | from the atmosphere than most other crops—it is 
‘ows of even our best farmers, to witness some |less exhausting to the soil than oats—it should 


formed very advantageous to the growth of vege-! yortions of the crop nearly or quite fit for gather- 
tation. Some soils will receive incalculable ad- jng, and another portion just beginning to come 


vantage from an application which would be in- | forward. When the latter has become mature the 
rious to others. The best method of applying) former has become nearly worthless. This may 
vegetable manure. is to turn it under the furrow,/|}e the case wheu the grasses are indigenous to 
and the fossil to remain upon the surface; the|the soil ; and it frequently arises from the prac- 
eragon for this is wie opposite effects which the | tice of stocking lands from gleanings of the floors 





be sown about the tenth of June, and wil! be fit 
for harvest the last of August. 
(To be concluded in our net.) 





The tax levied in Philadelphia and liberties, for 
the support of the poor, the last season was about 
90,000 dollars. 
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MERRIMACK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The committee on Farms began their labours on 
the seventh of August, last with viewing the Ferm 
of Capt. David Morrill in Canterbury. This farm 
contains 150 acres of good land, divided into 40 
acres of field land, 30 acres of wood land, 3 acres 





of maple orchard, 2 acres of apple orchard, and 








highly injurious. But this is mere theory, 
no practical acquaintance with such sdils. 


much credit for improvements on’ his interval, in| rolling 
making it produce four times as much hay for the having 
two last years as it usually did while under its| jy loamy, or gravelly, or sandy, or stony soils, the 
former owner. . practice of rolling is, I can surely affirm, of great 
Deacon Russell’s fi t 260 ac f) . 

‘usseil's farm contains 20 acres Of use. In sowing grasses, or grain, I have usually 
land of a middling quality, and is divided into! applied the roller, immediately after the bush har- 
eighty-five acres of field land, seventy-five acres | rowing. The effect of the roller, at that period, 


the remainder pasturing. The produce of the of wood and timber land, and the remainder pas- | j, eminently and unquestionably valuable. It 
field land the present season, is five acresof wheat, turing. The produce of the field land the pres- | jeayes a smooth and beautiful surface, resembling 
two acres of corn, three acres of potatoes, two|;ent year is eight acres of hops, seven acres Of|the nicest garden culture. It prevents the une- 
acres of oats, one fourth acre of flax, and forty | corn, two acres of potatoes, three acres of wheat qual distribution of the grain or grass seed, ( if 
tons of hay of a good quality. Capt. Morrill has four acres of rye, three acres of oats, and about | well distributed in the first instance by the sow- 
five acres of good corn on his pasture land, ma-/ sixty tons of hay. Deacon Russell works his farm | er, ) by copious showers on an unequal surface.— 
nured only with piaster of Paris. His buildings in the ordinary way, except his hop fields, which ]¢ puts every stone, not exceeding four inches in 
are good, convenient and sufficiently large for his | receive his special attention, and reward him well diameter, below the scythe, and 6f course the sick- 
family and farm. He has built on his farm within | for it. The committee are of the opinion that one \le. It facilitates ina degree above our expecta- 
twenty years, more than six hundred rods of stone, acre of the hops will give as much net profit as tion, the germination of the seeds, whether of 
wall. He has freed his field from bushes and | three acres of corn, (taking Deacon Russel’s ac- | oragg or grain, by bringing the soil into close con- 
stone heaps: his field is well secured with good count of it asa correct one.) Deacon Russell’s| tact with the seeds, many of which, without ap- 
stone wall and with good gates at all necessary | buildings are convenient and large enough for his ‘proximation, would remain for many days, or even 
and convenient places. He attends to gardening | family and farm, and from all appearances we | 








as much as is profitable at his distance from the | were led to believe that he had carried his hops 
market, raising a full supply of sauce for his fami-}to a good market. 

ly and carrots for his cows. He makes from his | The committee have unanimously agreed toaward 
maple orchard from five to six hundred lbs. of su. | the following premiums: Capt. David Morrill of 
gar yearly. Capt. Morrill’s cattle are of an ex- | Canterbury, for the best cultivated farm, ten dol- 
cellent quality, and show that they are fed by lars ;to the Hon. Joshua Darling of Henniker, for 
their owner. He cultivates his farm with his own | the next best do. eight dollars ; to Mxj. Wm. Lit- 
hands, aided by two minor sons, a boy of 12 years, | tle of Hopkinton, for the next best do. seven dol- ; 
and half a month of a hired man in haying. 


j 
| 


His | lars ; and to Deacon Jeremiah Russeli of Bow, for 
work is done and well done in season: and from | the next best do. six dolls. To Dr Ebenezer Learn-. 
the quantity of produce raised by him, the com-|ed of Hopkinton, for his special improvement in: 
mittee are of opinion that Capt. Morrill is a man | making compost manure and cultivating his field 
of uncommon industry, and that hissons are genu- of corn, five dollars. To Horace Chase, Esq. of 
ine chips from the old block; and that they all | Hopkinton, for his excellent kitchen garden, three | 
early learned that idollars. To John Emerson, gardener to Hon. E. | 
| Webster of Boscawen, for his skill in gardening, | 
| three dollars. T'o Jeremiah Emery of Concord, for | 

The committee also viewed the farms of the| his great perseverance in reclaiming twenty-five | 
ton. Joshua Darling, Maj. William. Little, and |acres of dead meadow, and making it good and | 
Dea, Jeremiah Russell. profitable mowing land, three dollars. 

Judge Darling’s farm contains one hundred and| The committee regret that there were no more 
sixty acres of land, embracing a great variety of farms entered for inspection and premiums, when 
soil, and is divided into forty-five acres of field | there are so many good farms and farmers within 
iand, ten acres of reclaimed meadow, ten acres of the Society ; but it is hoped that move farms « jl] 
wood-land, three acres of orcharding, and the re- | be entered next season, that there may be a fair 
aainder pasturing. The produce of the field land | Competition. E. DUSTIN, Chairman. 
the present season is 12 acres of corn, 2 acres of FFs pa ae gee ee og ane 
ak 4 acres of rye, 3 acres of potatoes, one | ON THE USES AND VALUE OF THE ROL- | 
third of an acre of peas, one half acre uf white | LER. 


beans, and about 40 tons of hay. Judge Darling’s | J. S. Sinner, Ese.— Your correspondent, Mr. | 
ued tetield Goins’ cndbuahedeies: 'George H. Cheesman, of Rockingham, Va. hav 


His gar- |. we a : 
den is excellent, his buildings are large and con- | 8 requested information, as to the benefit of ap- | 


venient ; his stock of cattle and flock of sheep are | plying the emooth roller to lands laid down to, 
ef an excellent quality. The committee could | ST! OF Fass, and having myself been io the 
not learn the quantity of labour bestowed on Judge Practice of applying the rolier for twenty years, it | 
Darling’s farm, but are of opinion that there must | 'S with grest pleasure that I afford him the results| 
be more in proportion to the produce than on that of my long, and Epistorrapted Sig marae I 
of Capt. Morrill. should never think of sowing grain or grass with- 


tale sag | 
Major Little’s farm contains ninety acres of in- |"! the roller. 


“ He that would by farming thrive, 
Must either hold the plough or drive.” 


| ° . . 

terval land, of middling quality, and is mostly un- | In answer to his questions, in the order stated | 
Jer improvement. He has occupied this farm five | by him, I reply, that my own experience has only 
years, a part of the time, and at present by a ten- | extended to light, loamy lands, some of them with- 
ant, who works the farm much better than tenants | 0% and some with small stones on the surface.— 

in general. Yet he is atenant. Maj. Little has T have ae clayey soil, Wt4 from my knowledge and 
made great improvements by cutting bushes and | Observation of such soils, I should believe that 
veclaiming low ground, and making productive | there are none to which the operation of rolling, 
much land that was before barren. The produce | would be more beneficial than to them, provided 
of his farm the present season is seven acres of | the surface, at the time of rolling, was perfectly 
corn, twelve acres of oats, one acre of potatoes, | “TY: It would in sucha state of the soil, (Tt should 
I} acres of wheat, and forty tons of hay. Inthe |S"PP°Se,) be eminently serviceable in breaking 


opinion of the committee, Maj. Little is entitled to | cown the aggregated masses of clay ; but in any 
other state of the clayey soil, I should suppose the | 





weeks, without germinating. 

On grain, or grass lands, I apply the roller in 
the spring after the sowing, but not until the sur- 
face has become so hard and dry that the horse’s 
hoofs shall not penetrate the soil too deeply. 1! 
precede the rolling with a light harrow unloaded, 
never fearing the occasional dislodgement of the 
plants, I then follow with the roller, though the 
plants are often four or five inches high. ‘The 
roller then settles the roots firmly in the ground, 
which had been raised by the preceding winter’s 
frosts, and in one week I perceive the beneficial 
effects of the roller, though its first and immedi- 
ate effect seems to those unuccustomed to its use, 
pernicious or destructive. The roller I have used 
has béen of free-stone, 18 inches in diameter and 
34 feet in length; its weight | should suppose, 
cannot be less than 500 Ibs. at the least; but as 
such rollers cannot easily be procured, a smooth 
log of 18 inches diameter, or a plank one of twe 
feet, will answer equally well, having directly 
over the axis a box filled with stones to sucha 
weight, as a common horse, can conveniently drag 
over an undulating surface. This can only be 
settled, by each individual, according to the 
strength of his horse and the inequality of his 
ground, of which, every man on the spot, cag 
alone be the competent judge. 


I have no hesitation to say, that among all the 
improvements of modern husbandry, the roller 
holds an important, and I should say, an indispen- 
sable place. JOHN LOWELL. 

Roxbury, Oct. 31, 1827. 


N. B. It may seein to those, who judge of the 
labour of any proceeding, by the words used in ite 
description, that this is a very operose and expen- 
sive process. For the information of such,I would 
say, that an acre may be rolled by one boy ande 
horse, in one hour, at the most moderate calcula- 
tion—-at least so we find it in New England. 

Im. Farmer. 


To preserve Potatoes from the Frost.—lf yaw 
have not a convenient store-place for them, dig a 
trench three or four feet deep, into which thep 
are to be laid as they are taken up, and thea 
covered with the earth taken out of the trench, 
raised up in the middle like the roof of a house, 
and covered with straw, to carry off the rain.— 
They will thus be preserved from the frost, aw 
can be taken up as they are wanted. 
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From the New York American. 


THE GRAPE. 

Mr Epiror,—Having seen a favorable notice 
im your paper of a treatise on the cultivation of the 
grape, Limmediately sent to town for it, This 
book, the “ American Vine Dressers’ Guide,” con- 
tains 137 pages, and can be read attentively, being 
half French and halt English, in about half an 
hour.—Price 50 cents. 


I am, Sir, a cultivator of the grape, not for wine, | 


but for the fruit. Tam an enthusiast in its culti- 
vation; but enthusiasm without knowledge is non 
sense. Knowledge I wanted from Mr Loubat, the 
author of the booky but have sought it in vain ; for 
to me, who have the experience of five years ouly, 


his book is of little value. The epistle to the shade | 


of Franklin, in French, is well enough; but we 
could have spared the eloquent for the useful, 
which Mr Loubat seems in vain to have aimed at, 
When I first began with the vine, I sought infor- 
mation from every quarter—among other things,!I 
eead Cobbett’s “American Gardener,” who has in 
a few pages more usefel information, than is con- 
tained in the whole of Mr Loubat’s book. What 
Cobbett knows, he knows perfectly, and communi- 
cates so clearly, that ifa man has any brains at 
all, he can be understood.—When he speculates, 
tie is often like many other men, rash, wrong- 
headed, and presumptuous. In addition to reading 
Cobbett, I obtained accurate drawings of this 
plant, in its four first years’ growth, from a gentle- 
man who had successfully cultivated the vine. 
Wrawings may be seen in Cobbett. With this in- 
sormation, and what I could get from the Encyclo- 
pedias, I went on blundering for the five years I 
have mentioned, being fully assurod all the while 
that I should succeed, and that the most useful 
knowledge would be gained from my own experi. 
ence. I have succeeded. But still five years’ ex- 
perience wont do: I am still ignorant. There are 
doubtless nice points in the cultivation of the grape 
very nicce—these particulars | wanted to know 
from Mr j.oubat. That I may bo better understood 
itan Me Loubat always is, [ will inform the reader 
that [ live in the latitude of Albany, about thirty 
miles from the Hudson, which is neither.on Lake 


-Champ'ain, nor at Buffalo. As to the hind of vines, 


which is of all importance among us, that is, 
whether lale or early, good or poor bearers, Mr 
“oubat says not one word. 

Indeed he has not mentioned a single variety of 
vine by name, when all the werld knows, that in 
the quality of fruit, whether plum, peach, pear or 
grape, as well as its character for lale or early, 
these differences are all in all. Under the head of 
‘Lopping,” Mr Loubat says, that during the 
first year, the vine may grow at random, unless 
planted from the roots; in this case, he directs us 
to pluck off as close to the stock as possible, all 
the useless “spriggs.” Now whatis the sprigg 
ofa grape? Not a word about the false wood. A 
man versed in the cultivation of the grape, knews 
what Mr Loubat means, but not from what he says. 
As to letting a vine grow at random the first sea- 


son, you may with as much propriety let your) 
children do the same thing. A clean stem from’ 


the beginning, “no spriggs,” no false wood, as re- 
commended by Cobbett, is the true thing. As to 
pruning, nothing can be less satisfactory than the 
directions given. “Vine arbours.” I should like 
to sec a vine artour, with fruit, or the vine, from 
the foreien vine, beyond the walls of New York, in 


‘this latitude. 





, that will bear our winter. I have heard it asserted 
{during the present sammer, that somebody had 
found out that the foreign vines, or some of them, 
, would in the neighborhood of New York bear the 
| winter. This would be truly a discovery. I know 
that the black Cluster, White Chasselas, Goiden 
Chasselas, and various other kinds of foreign 
grapes, are laid down at Brunswick, in New Jer- 
‘sey, and this from necessity, to keep them alive. 
“Espaliers,” the author says, beware never to 
plant “too close” to the wall. ‘T'oo close,” this 
is the real objection to half of the books that are 
| written. An elementary book should take it for 
granted, that the reader knows nothing of the sub- 
ject treated of. If Cobbett means six inches, he 
says six inches, if a foot, he says a foot. Besides 
I um not sure, that a wall is a good thing here. A 
gentleman at Poughkeepsie told me that his grapes 
against a wall mildewed regularly. They want 
air; he put them in the open ground, and succeed- 
ed entirely. On this head I shall try both modes 
—of clipping and unbearing. As to “ clipping,” I 
believe that fruit bearing branches should be clip- 
ped, and that those intended for nezt year bearers, 
should not be clipped. This direetion is not in the 
book. As to “ unbearing ” for provender, you can- 
not have any thing more than the cat and her skin, 
and when you have the fruit, you have cat and 
skin too; and I imagine that the leaves for proven- 
der in these states, would be as useful as potatoe 
vines, buried for manure, which I tried once, but 
not a second time. Of the Aneisure”—‘This is 
what we call girdiing ; right or wrong, that is a 
word well known. Mr Loubat should have had a 
better translation of his French. “ Diseases of the 
Grape.” This is a fruitful topic ; I know gentle- 
men in Boston, who have dug up their grape vines 
in despair, in consequence of mildew and rose 
bugs. ButI believe that these enemies may be 
triumphed over; certainly not, however, if the 


physician knows not the cause of the disease. Mr 


Loubat writes in reference to a soil and climate 
which he is ignorant of, and this is an insupera- 
ble obstacle to his producing a book very valuable 
to us. As to that part of the book which treats of 
making wine, I know nothing about it, but recom- 
mend it to the Harrisburgh Convention—to that 
club of disinterested gentlemen it may prove truly 
useful ; for I have no doubt that American industry, 
with ten times the labor and ten times the expense, 
and a good sound prohibition Tariff, may in twen- 
ty years, in New York or Pennsylvania, produce 
us good wine as Mr Loubat’s ‘celebrated’ Sauterne. 
May the good people of this country return to 
their reason, and may Heaven avert in its mercy, 
the calamity which would be brought upon us by 
the shocking principles contended for by this great 
Sanhedrim! But to the book—TIt is one thing to 
be a successful cultivator of fruit, and another to 
write a good book about the cultivation. 

The very best single paper that I have seen, 
was published in the “ New England Farmer,” 
20th October, 1826, written by a gentleman who 
has several times been in various parts of Europe, 
selected the best fruit himself, has seen the king’s 
‘garden in England, has cultivated (I think) the 
| grape for twenty years, and had great success. 
|That gentleman, I think, has been good enough 
|to supply me with six kinds of grapes, fitted for 
ithe open ground in my latitude. These vines are 
‘all young, and not in bearing. Showld I succeed 


|with any excellent variety, the gentlemen of the! 





em 





Nov. 80, 1827. 
ee 





An arbour must be made of a vine Horticultural Society of New York shall have the 


results of my experience. To conclude, Mr Edit- 
or,the grape is an exquisite fruit ; for heatth,I be- 
lieve, none to be like it. An eminent physician of 
your city told me, that one of the most aggravated: 
cases of dyspepsia he had ever known, was abso: 
lutely cured by the patient’s eating plentifully of 
grapes for six weeks. I would not, Sir, for anv 
consideration, unnecessarily suy a word that could 
possibly injure a public spirited man, as I suppose 
the author to be; but the public has higher claims. 
[have no doubt that the cultivation of the grape 
is better understood in France thamhere ; at the 
same time, there must be much yet to be learned. 
in this, as in every other species of husbandry, es- 
pecially in reference to our own country. I would 
recommend, therefore, to our ingenious country- 
men, the raising of the grape, which, in many cas- 
es, in the neighborhood of the great markets wil! 
prove very profitable, and in all, useful and de- 
lightful. A. B. 


FOREIGN PLANTS AND SEEDS. 

We notice with much pleasure a circular ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
American Consuls abroad in relation to the intro- 
duction of valuable foreign plants into the United 
States, and confidently expect from it most desira- 
ble acquisitions to our agriculturists. In his cir- 
cular Mr Rush states it to be the President’s wish 
that all such trees and plants from other countries 
not heretofore known in the United States as may 
give promise, under proper cultivation, of flourish- 
ing and becoming useful, as well as superior vari- 
eties of such as are already cultivated here, should 
be introduced. ‘ Forest trees useful for timber ; 
grain of any description ; fruit trees; vegetables 
for the tables ; esculent roots ; and, in short, plants 
of whatever nature, whether useful as food for 
man or the domestic animals, or for purposes can- 
nected with the manufactures or any of the useful 
arts, fall within the scope of the plan proposed.” 

Each circular is accompanied with a specifica- 
tion of such plants as are supposed to exist in the 
countries where the consul, to whom it is address- 
ed, is resident, and questions are to be answered 
by them in relation to the latitude, the soil, the 
seasons of bloom, the. mode of culture, the diseas- 
es &c. incident to the plant; and whether there 
are any treatises in relation to them.—The differ- 





ent officers of the navy have been instructed to. 


lend their aid in the promotion of these objects— 
divections for putting up and transmitting seeds 
and plants are also given at length. These direc- 
tions we shall publish to-morrow, as they contain 
much interesting information and many facts of 
value to our agricultural friends at large. 

It is to be regretted that at present no funds can 
be appropriated in the furtherance of this object 
and the suggestion which the circular contains, 
that Congress may probably make some provision 
for the purpose, will it is hoped be attended to. 
Our soil is so various, from cold to warm, and from 
sandy to clayey, that there is hardly any vegetable 
production but in some parts of the United States 
may be naturalized. No experiments have ever 
been made on so large a scale as this, in adding 
to our great garden the beauties and uses of 
others, and a better plan for accomplishing theso 
purposes could not well be devised. In speaking 
of this subject, the Baltimore American very justly 
remarks that South America, especially, may fur- 
nish invaluable additions to our stack of useful im- 
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ported preducts: and experiments on their natura- 
lization will not appear misspent to any one who 
adverts to the distant migrations of trees and 
fruits at present the most common amongst us. 
‘The Peach is from Armenia ; the Cherry from the 
mountains of Persia; the Currant from Zante ; the 
white ‘English) Walnut from Persia in China. 
The Grape has travelled over Europe from the 
east; and Coffee comes from a corner in Abyssinia; 
(we think it must have been the Happy Valley.) 
Science may greatly promote this insensible mi- 
gration of valuable plants and trees; and we hope 
that this laudable aim of the government may be 
well seconded by its agents and citizens in distant 
climates. — New York Statesman. 





From the Nantucket Inquirer. 

The National Gazette of October 13th has the 
‘ollowing communication. 

«“ The water in the lower part of the city of 
New Brunswick is what is commonly called brack- 
ish water ; it is unpleasant to the taste, and in the 
opinion of some, injurious to health. This has in- 
duced a few gentlemen in that part of the city to 
seek for a more pure supply by the modern prac- 
tice of boring for water. They selected their spot, 
perforated the earth to the depth of two hundred 
and twenty feet, and then inserted, in the perfora- 
tion, a tube of one hundred feet in length, reach- 
ing down to a body of solid rock, called Ahe red 
shell rock. The upper end of the tube is inclosed 
in a wooden pent-stock, from which there issues a 
continual stream of water of ( I should think with- 
out having measured it ) from halfa gallon toa 
gallon by the minute. 

“The tide regularly ebbs and flows in the Raritan, 

and rises at this place about six feet, and the sur- 
face of the ground where the perforation is made, 
is elevated about eight feet above the high water 
mark. In this situation the stream issuing from 
the pent-stock corresponds exactly, and continual. 
ly, with the rising and falling of the tide in the 
Raritan. When the tide is at ebb the stream is 
smali ; when it rises the stream increases, and 
when it is high the stream is at its greatest flow, 
varying at about one to three at the different 
states of the tide. 


“Now, the rising of the water in the tube is itself 


a phenomenon not easily explained upon the 
known principles of hydraulics. Can it come from 
the river, when the point of discharge is from 
eight to fourteen feet above the surface of the 
water in the river? Andif it should be attempt- 
ed to account for it by supposing that it is conduct- 
ed from higher grounds by dipping strata of rock, 
ar clay, or other substance impervious to water, 
and that when such strata are perforated at any 
given depth the water pent up between them will 
rise as high as its surface in that confined state, 
does not this exclude the possibility of its having 
any communication with the river, or being in any 
way affected by it ? 

The fact is as above stated. Can it be account- 
ed for upon any settled principle of philosophy ? 
If water can be had by boring, in all situations, it 
is one of the greatest discoveries in modern times ; 
and if it has a tide in the bowels ofthe earth, it 
presents a phenomenon unknown to philosophers 
both of ancient and modern times. ” 

The facts here communicated, are interesting 
as they elucidate the structure of the earth’s sur- 
face. 

Geology has taught that the crust of the earth 
is composed of successive strata, os layers, differ- 


ing in density from granite rock to clay and sand | That these hidden streams are very numerous, 
these, many of them impervious to water, are plac- | is proved by the multiplicity of springs, and by the 
ed regularly above one another, granite uniformly | uniform success of the ingenious Disnrow in 
occupying the lowest place. These strata are | “boring” for water. 
not uniformly horizontal, but dip or incline from! Kindred streams thus pursuing their secret 
the horizon in various degrees ;—the more super- | course, often unite, and, finding little resistance, 
ficial are also often discontinued over a great | Tush on, till arriving at the foot of some declivity, 
space, or are cut off by declivities, precipices, or | they burst forth in torrents upon the surface; as in 
watercourses ; and the most solid are often dis- | several places in Pennsylvania; or still barred 
plaeed or broken up, apparently, by some convul- down by impervious strata, they pass on under ti. 
sion of nature. | ties, and far below the beds of mighty rivers, and 
To account for the phenomena of the well in| Oly find their exit at the bottom of the ocean. 
the above communication, it is necessary to con- | Several instances are on record of fresh water ho 
sider the natural effects of a fall of water on the | ing dipped up at sea, aud a striking one was re. 
surface of the earth constructed as above describ- | Ceatly reported by a ship on the coast of Africa 
ed. jseveral leagues from land. “ihe ocean,” says 
Water falling rapidly, as in a heavy rain, will) the Report, “was smooth, when suddenly the ves- 
first fill all the vallies, and then, breaking over \S¢! shot into troubled water, having the appear- 
the lowest place in the margin of each in succes- | 2"Ce of being ruffled by some local cause over a 
sion, will cut itselfa channel to the sea, or the | considerable surface; the bucket was lowered and 
great valley of our globe ; and hence the origin | ffesh water drawn up.” ‘This could have been no 
of our rivers. But water falling more leisurely, is, jother than the outlet of a great river, displacing 
much of it, taken up by the absorbing surface of | the salt water from its bed by the force of its cur 
the earth ; and when this surface is saturated, the | ent, and by its specific levity rising to the surface. 
water continues to descend through it, by its own’ aT LOG Da 
gravity, till it arrives at pes, tet toit.) | , BLACKS l ONS ra im are ar 
And now let us consider the necessary effect of zength 45 iniles, breadth 18 feet at the bottom, 
this obstruction: the several strata it hasbeen said | and S6 foot on the surtage oX, the ORG There 
incline, more or less, from the horizon; the water <n ma ge: a ie r spat ve 
ariving at this inclined plane, then, will slowly, but | > A L mag fo age yin in Ee samp 4 
certainly find its way along its surface till itarrive | 9500000. E. ae, ni ie ang JO. Caaee,. feaat 
at a place where the stratum is discontinued OF |r, ‘ ; pemenne, Teranne $99,009 to $40,000. 
broken through; still impelled by its gravity, it will | - utes. he! niga nib inaein rede ictal = seca? 
now sink to the next impervious stratum and passon pews’ ieee ; ah thore are eevoral ponds, one of 
as before, till, arriving at a valley, a river/ét,at.the | which near \ oresster, covers =U acres, which 
margin or bottom of the sea, the stratum terminates, a ocd of need can he used “ feeders. ° 
and the little water coures finds ite outlet. ‘ his canal commences inthe harbor of Pro 
a diihelt bal Seiatibindtbd Wiah ket tabtabdiiedn | vidence, Rhode-Island, and extends to Worcester 
rile have their’ ‘seurce in higher tend, often | in in Pegsnaig kg The artisves to be transported 
mountains ; that the porosity of the strata through bes bi ae eet eee : on nae ine 
which they must make their way, will generally ny ppedrua: ni pe ere PARED te = tovidence) 
atthe Gitile Ghduiia' Ws (ix elinis an tens Giclees and agricultural products in descending. The 
ed; and that in their progress, often of many | 








ascending trade will consist of cotton, wool, iron 


. , | flour, corn, grocerie great Vv 
leagues, they may pass under other strata, which, | . Ps % aud © great variety of er 


for a time, prevent their rising to the surface. | Spree, for the supply ad = ™ y large magnate, 
Let this natural aqueduct, supplied with water | Ure pepelation Cy Oe valley of the Biasiyteone, 
from elevated fountains, straggling to make pepe er omer en aperanne Shy ware waey tae 
way through an obstructed channel, be perforated | a oe Rlackstane — ane. wi} Saunas (Ramee 
| frow above, ae in the cesw on the Raritan, what several additional mill privileges. It is expected 
will be the necessary effect. Upon a known prin- | to be completed some time next pags te , 
ciple in hydraulics, water must rise in the bore or | sitangliaeete bib [Fennsyloanie Gayetfe, 
tube to the same elevation with its source. This! Winter harvesting.—It is stated in the Worees» 
would be literally and invariably true, if the chan- ‘ter and Springfiela papers, th:t there are large 
nel of the stream were perfectly obstructed below ; fields of corn still standing, great quantities of 
the perforation: this however, is not often the potatoes fast frozen in the hills, and thousands of 
case; otherwise, we should have no springs, and bushels of apples in the orchards, waiting to be 
few continued streams; the obstruction is partial, ‘thawed out, before they can be gathered. 
‘an! the water will rise in the tube till the weight) We noticed lately the same negiect in the 
lof the perpendicular column exactly balances the |towns on the Merrimack. Fields of corn were 
' amount of resistance in the natural channe! of the | Standing, apples lay piled up in (he orchards, and 
stream. men were digging their potatoes so late as last, 
I have said these rills may terminate on the | Week. Why this extraordinary neglect? It could 
|sea-shore and under the sea;—they do terminate | mot be because the young men of our country 
in the neigborhood of the sea, on its shore, and }towns had other and more important business to 
in marshes adjoining it; for here springs are most attend to; for we saw them by hnodreds essem- 
numerous, and where a spring is, there is the bled at the tavern on a shooting match, firing at 
mouth of a subterranean stream. | turkies and other game. We do not believe that 
Now, the obvious effects of a flood tide on these | this sport promotes the good morals, the interest; 
springs would be to impede the stream which sup- OF the valor of our farmers.—Saiem Obs. ‘ 
es © ethan Geos teens ee lad an ae ore 
cthue aiihan sana > ss Shee AY /a person in Norwich, (Conn.) has raised one hun- 
teh may de made mgher in its dred and fifty bushels of corn, after it was shelled 














course, as in the well at New Brunswick. ‘and five wegon toads of winter squashes. j 
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BOSTON, FRIDAY, NOV. 30, 1827. 


PRESERVATION OF TREES FROM Mice, &c. 


To preserve young plantations of trees from 
being injured by rabbits, rats or mice—take any 
quantity of tar and six or seven times as much 
grease, stirring and mixing them well together. 
With this composition brush the stems of young 
trees as high as the vermin can reach, and it will 
prevent their being barked. Mice frequently des- 
troy trees in nurseries, by gnawing off the bark 
beneath the surface of the snow. An application 
of the kind above mentioned, just before winter 
sets in, will, no doubt, prevent their depredations. 
Another method is to tread down the snow when 
it has recently fallen round the stems of the trees, 
which prevents the mice from approaching the 
trees near the surface of the ground, where they 
Yo the mischief. 

RABBITS. 








make them eatable, but by no means equal in the 
quality of the flesh ; they may yet be over fatten- 
ed as appears by specimens exhibited a few years 
since at Lord Somerville’s, which were loaded 
with fat, without and within like the best feeding 
sheep. 

“ The flesh of the rabbit is esteemed equally di- 
gestible as that of fowls, and equally proper for 
the table of the invalid. 

“ The rabbit is a caressing animal, and equally 
fond, with the cat, of the head being stroked ; at 
the same time it is not destitute of courage. A 
whimsical lady admitted a buck rabbit into her 
house, when he became her companion for up- 
wards of a twelve-month. He soon intimidated 
the largest cats so much by chasing them round 
the room, and darting upon them, and tearing off 
their hair by mouthfuls, that they very seldom 
dared to approach. He slept in the lap by choice, 
and was as full of mischief and tricks as a mon- 
key.” 

PRESERVING GRAIN. 


We do not see why rabbits may not be prota discovery of considerable importance has been 


bly reared in this country. 


r 7. 5 : . . 
Phe Encyclopedi¥) announced, with regard to preserving grain. To: 


Brittanica says “ In some situations these animals | preserve rye, and secure it from insects and rats, 


may be kept to advantage, as they multiply ex- 
reedingly, and require no trouble in bringing up. 
They delight in the sides of sandy hills, which 
are generally unproductive when tilled ; but level 
ground is improper for them. The fur of the rab- 
bit is worth thrice the value of the carcase.— 
"Therefore, supposing the rabbit to consume a 
quantity of food in proportion to the value of its 
earcase, it is a species of stock nearly three times 
as valuable as cattle or sheep. 

‘Rabbit warrens ought to be enclosed witha 
stone or sod wall; and ut their first stocking it 
will be necessary to form burrows for them, until 
they have time to make them for themselves.— 


Boring the ground horizontally with a large auger | 





nothing more is necessary than not to fan it after 
it is threshed, and to stow it in the granaries mix- 
ed with the chaff. It this state, it has been kept 
more than three years, without experiencing the 
smallest alteration, and even without the necessi- 
ty of being turned to preserve it from humidity 
and fermentation. ‘'Fire-experiment-hns-net~yet 
been madewith wheat and othe kinds of grain. 
and-they may probably be preserved in chaff with 
equal advantage. 
/ YAMS. 


f 

There are several kinds of this plant, to wit :— 
Red and White Ym, (Arum Esculentum,) and 
West India Yam, (Dioscorea Sativa). They grow 


is, perhaps the best method that can be practised. on poor soil, even more abundantly than in rich, 


Eagles, kites, and other birds of prey, as well as | (Where they are apt to rum too much to stem, and 
eats, weasels, and polecats, are great enemies of to be less productive at the root) and from the 
rabbits. ‘he Norfolk warreners catch the birds Constant verdure which they retain to the latest 
hy traps placed on the tops of stumps or trees, or. period of the season, they enrich the ground 
artificial hillocks of a conical form, on which they’! little less then a crop of turnips. The yam is cul- 
naturally alight.” ‘tivated in most parts of Scotland and in North! 

In this country, says the Farmer’s Assistant, | Wales ; end, probably, might be profitably raised | 
“We have no eagles or kites to molest rabbits ;' I this country. (See MV. E. Farm. Vel. iv. p. 298.) | 
they brecd very rapidly; their food is cheap and ‘Yains are said to be used chiefly for feeding cows ; | 
easily provided. A fence to enclose a warren can Mereasing the quantity without affecting the qual- | 
be made of boards at no great expense, whieh will, ity of the milk. As cattle eat them with the 
keep out cats and polecats; and as for weasels,| greatest voracity, there is danger in giving them 
we have but very few of them in this country.” | i large quantities at a time. Hence cows should 

Loudon says, “ According to Mowbray, it is bet-| be allowed no more than half a peck at once ;-— 
ter to feed rabbits three times than twice a day.| but this quantity may be repeated two or three, 
Rabbits are generally sold from the teat, but there, times a day, taking care to allow a considerable | 
interval between each feed. In the West Indies | 


is also a demand for those of sarger size, which 
this root is given to mules, It is likewise used to 





| 


| 


may be fattened upon corn and hay with an allow- | 
ance of the best vegetables. The better the food, | feed chickens. 
the greater weight, better quality and more profit, | WEEDS. 
which is generally the case ia the feeding of all! Many weeds are introduced into ficlds by the | 
animals. Some fatten with grains and pollard.—-| slovenly practice of suffering them to grow and | 
The rabbit's flesh being dry,the allowance of suc-| go to seed in yards, on dung-heaps, on the bor- | 
<ulent greens may tend to render it more juicy ;| ders of fields, &c. 
and probably the old complaint of the dryness of 
the flesh in Devon beef, entirely fed with hay, 
might be remedied in the same way. Rab- 
bits are in perfection for feeding (fattening) at 
the fourth or sixth month; beyond which period 
their flesh becomes more dry and somewhat hard.| The berries of the hawthorn should be buried 
it requires three months or nearly so to make a/one year in beds or pots of sand before they are 
eabbit thoroughly fat and ripe ; half the time will planted. 


| 
' 


One year of good weeding 
Will prevent the weeds’ seeding; 
But one year of their seeding 
Makes seven years’ weeding. 


HAWTHORN HEDGES. 








POTATOES FOOD FOR HORSES. 


To every 300 pound of potatoes, washed and 
steamed, is added half a pint of salt, and occasion- 
ally a small portion of sulphur: this quantity will 
more than supply a horse kept constantly at work 
for six days. Horses thus fed, will perform with 
the greatest ease, all the common labor of a farm, 
without hay or oats. 





LEGHORN HATS. 


We have received from Charles Thorndike, Esq. 
a quantity of the grain alluded to in the following 
| note ; and shall be happy to promote the laudable 
iobjects of Mr. Thorndike, by distributing it gratis 
to all who will apply at our office : 





Mr. FessenpveEn, 

A short time since, | received from my friends 
in Italy, about two bushels of grain, from which is 
procured the straw, of which the Straw Hats are 
made in that country ; and have sent the same to 
the office of the New England Farmer, to be dis- 
tributed to such persons in the country, as may 
'feel an inclination to cultivate it. 

Your obedient servant, 


Boston, Nov. 27. Cuarirs THORNDIKE. 





The annual Cattle Show and Fair of the Ches 
hire Agricultural Society was holden at Drews- 
ville on the third instant. Maj. Tufts, of Alstead, 
acted as Marshal, assisted by Captains Snow, of 
Drewsville, and Buffum, of Walpole. An address 
was delivered before the society by Thomas M. 
Edwards, Esq. which was highly creditable to its 
author. The audience, assembled in the open air, 
manifested their interest by « profound attention. 
from the beginning to the end. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorableness of the 
weather, the show was well attended, and in quan- 
tity and quality of good stuck and manufactures 
| exhibited, (it is saiu) will not suffer in comparison 
| with former exhibitions. The dinner provided by 
Mr Brown, was excellent, of which about 150 par- 
took. 

The officers of the year ensuing are the follow- 
ing: 

Srepuen Jounson, of Walpole, President, 
Thomas M. Edwards, of Keene, Vice President, 
Elijah Bingham, of Alstead, Sec’y and Labrarian. 
Leonard Bisco, of Walpole, Treasurer. 

Aaron Hodgkins, of Walpole, 7} 

David Parker, of (‘harlestown, 

James Dickey, of Acworth, 

Francis Matson, of Stodard, 

Elijab Belding, of Swanzey, 

Levi Chamberlain, of Fitzwilliam, 

Nathaniel Holland, of Walpole, 

James Chandler, of Alstead. 5 

ELIJAH BINGHAM, 

Seerctary of the Society. 


SHEEP. 

The introduction of a new breed of sheep, by 
the liberality of one of those brqthers, whose pa- 
triotic attachment to the land of their birth, undi- 
minished by the honors of another country, has 
manifested itself in conferring permanent benefits, 
has been noticed in the papers. We find in Lou- 
don’s Encyclopedia of Agricalture, that the Dev- 
onshire Nots area race of long-woolled British 
sheep, with thick necks, narrow and high backs, 
short legs, and large bones. The weight of the 
ewes, at three or four years old, is from 18 to 26 
pounds the quarter; of wethers, two years old, 
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trom 20 to 30 pounds. The fleece, on an average, 
is from 6 to 8 pounds in weight. Their flesh is 
esteemed forthe table. The wool is long and 
coarse, but valuable for some fabrics.—.Vat. Egis. 





The Weather.—The following predictions for 
the month of November particularly fitted to the 
city of Boston, but ingeniously contrived to an- 
swer for the adjoining states, are copied from 
that infallible oracle the Old Farmer’s Almanac. 

“ 1 to 6, very fine for November—7 to 10, changes 
to cooler—10 to 13, Changeable for some days—14 
to 18, becomes warmer with frost—I8 to 21, cool 
and rough—22 to 25 fine sun, but cool mornings — 
26 to 30, now comes on a storm.” ‘These vaticin- 
ations of the prophet of the seasons will be found 
prodigiously useful to our agricultural friends in 
their preparations fo the winter.—Nat. .Egis. 





It is not yet two years since the bill authorizing | 


the commencement of the Pennsylvania Canal was 
introduced into the Legislature of that State ; and 
now, more than two hundred miles of canal are 
under contract. 


The United States Branch Bank in Providence, 
has had an accession of $200,000 to its capital,— 
making the whole $800,000. 


4 good soldier.—Mr. Ichabod Dean, of T'aun- 
ton, has performed military duty thirty-one years, 
under ten different captains, and never missed a 
training.—Advocate. [This is about equal to the 
curate who wore off the rims of seven Beavers, in 
exchanging civilities with his parishioners, and to 
about as much purpose.|—Vewburyport Herald. 








The judgement against the Corporation for the 
prize drawn in Gillespie’s lottery, was finally set- 
tled on Saturday, by an issue of five per eent. 
stock for the amount of the judgement, interests 
and costs, amounting in all to more than one hun- 
dred and eight thousand dollars. 

If the city were benefitted in any respect by this 
immense sum, we could see it paid without any 
unpleasant feelings; as it is, we must confess, we 
cannot without some reluctance see so large an 
amount leave us, and leave nothing with or in lieu 


ef it, but dea: bought experience.—.Vat. Journal. | 





Proposals have been issued for publishing, at 
New Echota, in the Cherokee nation, a weekly 
newspaper to be entitled the Cherokee Phenix; 
ror the exclusive benefit of the Cherokee Indians. 
The editor, Elias Boudinott, is a full blooded Che- 
rekee, and was educated at Cornwall, Conn. 





The pedlars in China carry jars of spawn about 
from one province to another, through the whole 
empire, for the purpose of stocking every lake 
With all the different kinds of lake fish. 





Singular Faci.—Tle Worcester Mutual Insur- 
ance Company was organized, and commenced is- 
suing policies, in May, 1824, three and a half years 
since. It has insured to the amount of about seven 
hundred thousand dollars, on buildings and pro 
perty in all parts of the county, and yet it has ne- 
ver sustained the loss of a single dollar by fire. 





Canal Commerce.—The canal navigation has 
been obstructed partially with ice for several days, 
and there are said to be over two hundred boats 
detained between Albany and Utica. A few boats 
ihat had worked their way ahead, arrived on Sat- 
urday, and forty-eight boats cleared on the same 
day with merchandise.—Albany Argus. 


JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s. 
| Vursery, at Flushing, on Long-Island near New 
| York. 

IN behalf of the proprictors of the above nursery, 
the subscriber solicits the orders of horticultarists 


Fruit Trees. 

WM. PRINCE, the proprietor of the Linnwen Bo- 

tanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, L. 1. has 

the pleasure of informing the public, that his nurse- 

ry now contains 172 varieties of the Apple, 202 of 
Pears, 70 of Cherries, 139 of Plums, 25 of Apricots, 8+ of Peach- } le ord j 
es, 20 of Nectarines, 10 of Almonds, 14 of Mulberries, 6 of Quin- | who may be desirous of stock.ng their gardeus and 
ces, 16 of Figs, 16 of Currants, 15 of Raspberries, 47 of Goose- | fields with fruit trees of the finest sorts and most 
} berries, 20 @ Strawberries, 257 of Grapes, 600 of Ornamental | heal 1y aud vigorous stocks the present autunin, é 
Trees. Above 500 of the above kinds of Fruits are not to be Bioopeoov & Co. attend personally to the inoculating ane 
found in any other collection in America. 





grafting of alltheir fruit trees, and purchasers may rely with 
The different varieties cannot be otherwise than genuine, as | confidence that the trees they order will prove genuine. — 

the greatest attention is paid, and nearly s the kinds - inocu- , I - aon ane of the above nurse ry, will receive or 
| lated from bearing trees. ‘The Cherry, Peach, and other trees | ders for any quantity of | ie Cig 
' are generally of oo size. Catalogues may be obtained at the | t RUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
| New England Farmer office, gratis, and orders lefi there,or sent FLOWERING SHRUBs, 
| by mail, will meet attention. ws —. 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk and ex 
We bave now for sale, at the office of the New England Farm- | pense of the Purchaser; the bills may he paid to him. 
er, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, the largest variety of| The reputation of this nursery is So extensively known anc 
| Seeds to be found in New England,—mostly of the crops of 1827. | has been so well sustained that I take leave to’ refer those mm 
The greatest care has been taken to have them raised by our | want of trees to any of the Horticulturists in this city and its vi 
| most experienced seed-growers, and to have the sorts perfectly | cinity, and if ocular demonstration is desired, I invite those who 








genuine. The fellowing comprises our most prominent kinds: | wish to be thus satisfied to examine the trees in my garden at 



































Artichoke, Green Globe Cucumber, (8 varieties, includ- | Dorchester, procured from this wursery for three or fc ur years 
Asparagus, Devonshire | ing Wane and Green Tur- | past, a7 hich are now in bearing, all ina healthy and 
vesen rey, c. vigorous state. 
tn | Ee. Plant, Purple and White | Garshagues will be delivered gratis on ap lication to 
Large White Reading] Endive, Green & White curled So a, LEB. COOK, Jr. 
Beans, (26 varieties, including Batavian, forwinter | ___ Rogers’ Building, ¢ Jongress-Street. 
the oe — beans, | et ay | "This day published by Richardson & Lord, at their town ana 
dwarfs ar e. | Garlic Setts country bookstore, the Old Farmer’s Alinanack for 1828, by K 
Beets, true Lon Blood Indian Corn, (several varieties) | B. Thomas, Esq. containing the usual quantity of new, useful 
Early Blood Turnip Kale, Sea and entertaining matter, together with the sun's declination, 
Early White Scarcity Purple curled Country tradess supplied by K. & L. at the lowest rate, Ih 
Yellow turnip rooted Green curly Scotch | the press, and will soon be published, the Miniature or Poeket 
ae 1y Wh a. ) Almanack, likewise the Massactusetis Register for 1828 14 
rocoli, Ear’ ite arge Scotch -— = —— 
f Early Purple om, i varieties PRICES OF COUNTKY PRODUCE. 
Large Cape elon, 11 varieties 
Cabbage, ( waslation; includ-| Mustard, White and Brown | APPLES. best fs 1 | "eal = ae 
ing the Russian, and com-| Nasturtium | ape ‘nat 3 ag Fe a 97 
mon kinds, early and late. |O.cra |} ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - = jton. | 95 56! 97 5 
Cardoon. Onion, 8 varieties, including the | pearl do. - - - = | 165 OC}107 50 
Carrots, Altringham imported Madeira, Potatoe; BEANS, white, - - - - + |buel 100; 1 3 
Long Orang: |, and Tree Onion | BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - [dii.) & £7) 2 OO 
Early Horn |Parsley, 4 varieties | saps aim Tie homie. ot | 27! 8 GO 
Blood Red (for West In-| Parsnip, Large Duteh swelling | a No 2. oe j Peon - 
dia market) | Peas, 16 varieties ee ee OE PT td 6%: 7 
Lemon | Peppers, 4 varieties BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new. | ib. } a 14 
Purpl+, (fine sort) | Pumpkins, Finest Family | CHEESE, new milk, - - - = } 9 % 
Cauliflower, Early and Late Connecticut Field ' skimmed milk, - - | SS 5 
Celery, White solid | Maminoth } AO es te. hay «5 mh. a , 
Rose coloured solid | Radish, 9 varieties an ate SEED — 90) mw 
Italian Rhubarb, for tarts, &e. | FLAX gy 2 OR OE be oo ON L ot 
Celeriac, or turnip — = vegetable oyster | FLOUR, pm » Howard St Hbbl. | : 62: 5 = 
Chervil. | Skirret } renesee, “© « H 75) 5 Of 
Chives. | Scorzonere Ryc, best, - - - | ; 3 2 
Corn Salad, or Vettikost Spinach, 5 varicties 'GRAIN. Rye - - oe eee 64! 6& 
Cress, Curled or Peppergrass ( s 7 varieties Ci . REM) 6 63 6% 
Broad leaved or Garden) Tomatos ore y4 + 
Water } Turnips, 15 varieties rig - ; 2a vi i ps 42 
Likewise, Escuten? Roots and Piants, Firip and Grass | . et. saa. | y ~ 
| Seeps, Pot and Sweet Herp Seeds, Mepicinar Hers | HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Tb. 9 10 
| Seeds, Binp Seeds, and more than 200 different kinds of On-' HOPS, No 1, Inspection ore ! 12 ie 
| NAMENTAL FLOweERr Seeds. ‘IME. « = © us & cask! 70 1 
| As the variety and quantity of Seeds kept at this Establishment |! Qt]. Linseed, Phil. and Northernleal vy Vi 
| are by far greater than at any other place in New England, or- py grerpR Pp i eatiethn s P| 6@ oe) 4 on 
chy: ess ea wean shee ~~ “ington vO PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton. 275 3 hk 
| ders for the British Provinces, the West India market, or the aanaia Middli . . 
| Southern States, can always be executed with promptness, at | PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbi. 14 60) 15 06 
| Satisfactory prices. Dealers in Seeds and Country ‘Traders sup- | navy, mess, do. | 14 00 15 25 
| pied. at wholesale * — the best terms. i Cargo, Nol, do. - - {11 50 12 O8 
ve have now on hand, of this year’s growth, [PPh ee i - Ibyaht 2 2! m5 
200 Ibs. Mange! Wurtzel & Sugar Rest. pained by J. Prince, Esq. SEEDS, He rd s Grass, bya i - . 1W 
| 100 Ibs. Onion Seed, Red, White and Yellow. ‘ lover Sa a tk. fro. Pn ‘ 
175 tbs. true Blood Beet, raised in Roxbury WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash | vo 4h 
| 150 Ibs. Carrot, various kinds . do do unwashed} 20 26 
| 150 Ibs. Radish, superior quality { do 3-4 washed! | 28 34 
| 100 lbs. English Turnip, raised in Roxbury | do 1-2 & 4 do ! 95 30 
| 75 bushels Peas, early and late—[{[We have about 59 bushels of | Nativ i ee an | a0 2; 
) the Early Washington Pea, which was pronounced by the few | te “hy : - } a: Ab 
' who could obtain it last year—as our supply was small—the Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort | | a oy 
| earliest and most productive of any brougld into the Boston | 2d sort } 20 36 
| market. ' do Spinning, Ist sort | 23 2 
| Among the new weoeiee - have introduced, and which are | ; \ 
| not common in the Boston market, are the Early Russian Cu- | — , peop 
cumber, [very early] Camperdown Lettuce, Grass Pea [for | PR OVIS ION MARKET. s ‘ 
winter use} Purple Carrot. Giant Asparagus, Lima and Valpa- | BREF, best pieces - - - = jit. | 8 10 
raiso Squash, Siberian Parsley, [hardy] Russian Cabbage, Yel- PORK, fresh, best pieces, - i 7 t 
low Malta Turnip, Celeriac, Finest Family Pumpkin, Lady’s & whole hors, - - - 54 6. 
| Finger Pea [a new and fine marrowfat] and New Zealand Spi- vy ee so se 6 ye j 
nach. oe, ' . 
(L7Catalogues of the whole Establishment, with directions for MUTT! o a) Se . ° 
cultivating the mgre rare and delicate sorts, comprising a pam- POULTRY, ea ee £ 10 
phlet of 40 pages} furnished gratis. BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 15} 18 
- _ -_——-— + ) Pa - ‘ 8) 98 
_ An active and business like man, of unimpeachable integrity, c baa, Det, g 2 
is wanted to take a share in an Agricultural and Horticulwural EGGS, eg TE - j - 
speculation, which promises the most profitable results without. MEAL, Rye. retail, -— - - jbush 26 
risk. A capital of $3000 will be necessary. For particulars, | Indian, do.- . - - 75 
ly by letter, (post paid) to Mr. ISAAC’ WINSLOW, Mer-| POTATOES, (new) - - - | 40 50 
aa, See. a @IDER, (according to quality) ‘bbl | 1 00! 3 00 
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MISCELLANIES. gal and you will be rich. Be sober and temper- | French Chesnuts.—Ten chesnuts, which grew 
SETI piwsg ms Fae === fate and you will be healthy. Be virtuous and you in the garden of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, 


AN EMIGRANT’S ADIEU TO SCOTLAND. 
Our native land, our native vale, 
A long and last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Cheviot mountains blue ! 


Varewell, the hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown’d in song : 
arewell, ye blythsome braes and meads, 
Our hearts have lov’d so long ! 


l'arewell, ye broomy elfin knowes, 
Where thyme and harebells grow } 

Carewell, ye hoary haunted howes, 
O’erhung with birk and sloe ! 


The battle mound, the Border tower, 
That Scotia’s annals tell— 

The martyr’s grave, the lover’s bower, 
To each, to all, farewell! 





liome of our hearts! our father’s home ! 
Laud of the brave and free! 
lhe sail is flapping on the foam | 


will be happy.—U. S. Gazette. | 





Lord George Germain was of a remarkably 
amiable disposition ; and his domestics lived with 
him rather as humble friends than menial ser- 
vants. One day entering his hougg in Pali-Mall, 
he observed a large basket of vegetables standing 
in the hall, and inquired of the porter to whom 
they belonged, and from whence they came ?P— 
Old John immediately replied, “They are ours, | 
my lord, from our country-house.”—* Very well.” 
jrejoined his lordship. At that instant a carriage 
{stopped at the door, and lord George, turned 
round, asked what coach it was ?—* Ours,” said 
honest John. “And are the children in it ours 
too ?” said his lordship smiling. ‘Most certainly, 
my lord,” replied John, with the utmost gravity, 
and immediately ren to lift them out. ¥ 








There is a story told of a French sharper hav- 
ing arrived in New York so destitute that he was 
under the necessity of using “ Ways and Means,” 


That bears us far from thee ! * order to “ Raise the Wind,” and pay his way. 
We sek o wild and distant shore Prgnaron he advertised that he had a monkey, 
2eyond th’ Atlantic main ; |of extraordinary sagacity, that he would exhibit 


We leave thee, to retura no more, 


Nor view thy clifis again ! | 
But may dishonor blight our fame, | 
And quench our household fires, ! 
\When we, or ours, for get thy name, } 
. . . . ’ 
Green island of our sires ! 
Our native land, our native vale, 
; 

A long and fast adieu ! 
Vareweil to bouny ‘iev.otdale, 
An? ScoJan |’s mountains blue! 
inponeon Deal naeielaata { 


IMPKUDENCE. 





Like may who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, H 
Provides a home trem which to run away. 

Causes of offence —Lord Chesterfield says, that 
“men are more unwilling to have their weaknesses | 
aad imperfections known than their crimes. And 
that if you hint to a man that you taink him igno- 
tant, silly, or even ill-bred, and awkward, he will 
hate you more and longer than if you tell him 
plainly you think him a rogue.” 





High notions.—Some people have such ideas of | 
hone, and such high opinions of their own con- 
sequence, that they are offended at many things | 
which take place in society where no offence was 
intended. Avsensible man is not a very sensitive 
man. 

Cheap goeds.—Those articles which are sold 
cheapest, generally, are the most expensive pur- 
vhases. If 4 thing is good for nothing, it is a folly , 
to give any thing for it. 


Empty heads.—it is with men as with barrels— 
4hose which are emptiest make the mest sound. 

True chavity.—It is generally better to give a 
poor mau something to do, for which he is well 
paid, than to give him money without an eqniva- 
tent in labor. . 
A great fortune.—A great fortune in the pos- 
session of a weak man, is a great misfortune, both 
to the public and to the individual. Riches in- 
erease his power to do mischief, end extend the 
pernicious effects of his bad example. 


‘Lshort road to @ good destiny.—Be studious | 
atid you will be learned. Be industrious and fru- | 


ona particular evening. ‘Tickets of admission. 
were issued, the room was tolerably well attend 
ed, and the hour of the promised performance ar- | 
rived. The andience full of expectation, were | 
anxiously awaiting the extraordinary animal’s ap 
pearance, when, to their disappointment and as- 
tonishment, the little Frenchman stepped forward 
on the stage, and spoke as follows; ‘“ Gentlemen 
and ladies—dere will be no performance dis night 
—de monkey very sick.” 


Fasting. —Dr Knight, work on insanity, 
relates some curious in oa ate disin- 
clination to food among the insa Whe man, 
John Booth, ave’ about thirty five, fasted fourteen 
days. “He certainly,” says Dr K., “ took no food 
during this period, and though he had access to 
water, I believe he never drank any. He amused 
himself by walking in the galleries of the asylum, 
and very seldom sat or rested, yet he appeared as, 
equal to exercise at the end of the fortnight, as at | 
the commencement, His pulse continued good to | 
the last ; his tongue, which was furred and brown | 
at the beginning, had become clean; and his breath 
which was very offensive, as the breath of lunatics | 
usually is, had become as sweet as an infant’s. | 





from seed brought from the south of France, weighs 
ing 8 ounces. Ten American chesnuts, of the aver 
age size, weighed 1} oz. 





To make durable candles.—To ten ounces of 
mutton tallow, add a quarter of an ounce of cam- 
phor, four ounces of hees-wax, and two ounces of 
alum—melt them all together, and make your 
candles. 





A writer in the Norwich Courier recommends 
the establishment of a Rail Road from that city— 
to connect with the Rail Road from Boston to the 
Hudson, if made. 





Glass being a non-conductor of lightning, it is 
suggested that were farmers to put only an in- 
verted broken bottle on the conical top of their 


‘hay and wheat stacks, fewer instances of their 


being destroyed by lightning would occur. 





It is proposed to construct a Rail Road from 
Concord, N. H. to Ogdensburg, on Lake Ontario. 
Concord is sixty miles north of Boston, and enjoys 
the privilege of a canal to the latter place. 














Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c. 

MR WINSHIP offers for sale at his Nursery, in Brighton. 
the largest variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c 
His collection of Fruit Trees is large and well selected; and his 
variety of Ornamental Shrubs is very extensive, comprising the 
Rose Acacia, Three thorned Acacia, Gum Acacia, double flow- 
ering Almonds, red and white Altheas,ladder nut tree, Bigno- 
nia Radican, Burning Bush, dwarf flowering Horse Chestnut, 
splendid flowering Catalpas, Dahlias, Daphne Pink Mazereon, 
(first flowering shrub) variety of Grapes, variety of Honeysuck- 
le, English walnuts, Weeping willows, Quinces, Syringos, La 
burnum, Snowballs, Rhubarb, Raspberries, Plums, Pecan nut 
trees, Mountain Ash, Lilaes, Larkspur grandiflora, Japan pear 
Japonnica chorchorrus, &¢c.—Orders for any of these articles 
lefi with Mr Russet, at the New England Farmer office, wi!! 
be executed on the same terms as at the nursery, and delivered 
in Boston, free of expense.—Catalogues furnished gratis. 





New England Farmer’s Almanack, for 

Just published, at the New England Farmer 
for sale by BowLes & Dearzorn, 72 Washin 
at the Bookstores generally, the New England Farmer 
nack. for 1828. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of 
England Farmer 









Goeseberry Bushes. 

Persons in want of superior varieties of Gooseberries, can pro- 
cure the bushes, by sending their orders to the office of the New 
England Farmer. They are from Glasgow in Scotland ; the 
fruit is fine flavored and large, (some may be seen at this office 
measuring 3 and 4 inches in circumference) and of white, red, 
and yellow colour. The price will not exceed $4 per dozen. 





Bremen Gecse. 
For sale, 3 pair of this superior breed of Geese ; they are de- 





He was generally very haughty and taciturn, but  cidedly superior to the common breed, in the great size they ai- 


‘take any medicine J thought fit to prescribe. 


to defray the expenses of commissioners to exam- 


|had now become more tractable, and I at last suc- 
iceeded in drawing him into a conversation. He 
‘told me he had net experienced any benefit from. 
eating, thet it had frequently made him ill, and | 
that he had, therefore, resolved to retrain from it: 
altogether. I asked him if his objection extended | 
to medicine also; to which he replied, he would | 
I 

told him it would be necessary to drink it in beef, 
tea, to which he consented. A pint of good beef 
tea was accordingly sent to him, and he readily 
took it, and in a convenient time tlie dose was re- 
peated, and so he was humored till his appetite 
returned, when he again took his food as usual, 
and finally he was discharged well.’® 





The Mexican Congress has appropriated $15,000 


ine and report upon the boundary line between 
the United States and Mexico. 





tain, in the facility with which they may be raised, and in the 
comparatively small quantity of grain required to fatten them.— 
Inquire at this office. 


Agricultural Books. 

Just received for sale at the office of the New England Farm 
er, a further supp!y of standard agricultural books, among which: 
are, Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture 

Marshall on the Knowledge and Practice of Gardening 
Gleanings in Husbandry and Gardening 








Just received at the New England Farmer office, a further 
supply of M’Mahon’s American Gardener. This work is the 
most elaborate of the kind ever published in this country, cem- 
prising ample directions for the management of the kitchen gar- 
den, fruit garden, orchard, vineyard, nursery, pleasure ground. 
flower garden, green house, hot house, and forcing frames, fo: 
every month in the year. 








~ Davenport's Nursery. 

Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees received by Joseph 
R. Newell, No. 52 North Market Street, where a catalogue may 
be seen, 


The FARMER is published every Friday, at $3.06 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 


Gentlemen who procure fire responsible subscribers: 
are entitled te a sixth volume gratis. 





